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AT the annual meeting of the stockholders of the Art Trades 
Publishing: and Printing Company, held July 28, 1888, Mr. 
Wm. M. Halsted was elected President, and Mr. W. P. 
Wheeler, Business Manager. The business of the Magazine 
having outgrown its present facilities it was decided to remove 
the offices to the American Tract Society's building, No. 150 
Nassau Street, eorner Spruce. 



SO consummate an artist in words as Charles Algernon Swin- 
burne can hardly say anything that it is not pleasant to 
listen to but that he has hardly ever said anything so profit- 
able to listen to, as some passages in his recent "Fortnightly" 
review of Mr. Whistler's lecture on art known as "Ten o'clock" 
from the hour at which the delivery began. Quoting Mr. Whist- 
ler's remark "Art happens — no hovel is safe from it, no prince 
may depend on it ; the vastest intelligence cannot bring it about, 
and puny efforts to make it universal end in quaint comedy or 
coarse farce" he replies: "Unquestionably they mayor they 
must do so ; but it does not follow that all efforts to widen the 
sphere of appreciation, to enlarge the circle of intelligence, must 
needs be puny or unprofitable. Good intentions will not secure 
good results ; but neither — strange as it may seem — will the 
absence of good intentions. And when Mr. Whistler informs us 
that "there never was an artistic period," we must reply that 
the statement, so far as it is true, is the flattest of all possible 
truisms ; for no mortal ever maintained that there ever was a 
period in which all men were either good artists or good judges 
of art. But when we pass from the positive to the comparative 
degree of historic or retrospective criticism, we must ask whether 
the lecturer means to say that there have not been times when 
the general standard of taste and judgment, reason and percep- 
tion, was so much higher than at other times that such periods 
may justly and accurately be defined as artistic. If he does 
mean to say this, he is beyond answer and beneath confutation : 
in other words, he is where an artist of Mr. Whistler's genius 
and a writer of Mr. Whistler's talents can by no possibility find 
himself. If he does not mean to say this, what he means to say 
is exactly as well worth saying, as valuable and as important a 
piece of information, as the news that Queen Anne is no more, 
or that two and two are not generally supposed to make five." 



HOW many of the readers of these colums when using the 
word aesthetic have ever thought of it as opposed to 
anaesthetic. In the article we have just quoted Mr. Swin- 
burne brings out the obvious comparison in very vigorous style. 



She Degoi^ajfo^ and Fu^nishe^. 



"Porson" he says," as all the world knows, observed of the Ger- 
mans of his day that "in Greek" they were "sadly to seek." 
It is no discredit to Mr. Whisiler if this is his case also : but 
then he would do well to eschew the use of a Greek term lying 
so far out of the common way as the word "aesthete." Not 
merely the only accurate, meaning but the only possible meaning 
of that word is nothing more but nothing less than this : an 
intelligent appreciative, quick- witted person; in a wOrd, as the 
lexicon has it, "one who perceives." The man who is no aesthete 
stands confessed, by the lp&ie of language and the necessity of 
the case, as a thick-witted, tasteless, senseless and impenetrable 
blockhead. I do not wish to insult Mr. Whistler, but I feel 

-bound to avow my impression that there is. no man now living 
who less deserves the horfdr of. enrolment in such ranks as these 
— of a seat in the synagogue of the anaesthetic. I cannot bring 
myself to descend to fla/Wery so gross and insincere as would be 
the admission that a Stttil of his spiritual stature is also among 
the prophets of Philifiiia; that his place is beside the blatant 
bodies with whom the imputation of intelligence— an amputation 
which they surely cahittot apprehend on their own account- 
passes for a cutting aiid branding insult. It would no doubt be 
most unseemly, and to the shrinking modesty, the too sensitive 
; diffidence of Mr. Mr. "Whistler, it would of course be quite excep- 
tionally painful, to ci^lm the title,- to arrogate the honors, of a 
person so exceptionally, endowed with good taste, right feeling, 
keen insight, sound judgment and clear perception, so specially 
to deserve the PlatdhtijB title of an aethete ; for no satrie could 
be severe enough for the male or female fool who should venture 
to put forward so art 6gant a claim ; but it would be an incon- 
gruity even more portentous and prodigious, an incongruity for 
which Rabelais' aloriG 'of all men could, have supplied the fitting 
chain of epithets/ii att artist of skill so consummate, of tact so 
refined, of sosensitsffc an instinct and so delicate an eccentricity, 
should use; the wor«^Mf he knew: the meaning of the word— as a 

, term of ridicule or Reproach. 



GOOD sculptuil. does not require the portrayal Of actual 
action. The Suggestion of some impending action is often 
better, for iM all the arts works which do not suggest 
something more are* .always the dullest, or at least do not keep 
up continual interest . >' ? 



THE essential characteristic of oriental art is its simple melody 
of. color. It ifc.a mosaic of- bright spangled itintsp full in 
body- and rich m tone, divided generally by bounding lines 
of blackj gold or wnrbje, yet each space of color of such a size 
that this outlining iilBver interferes with the visual overlapping 
of. colors, to whieh the exquisite harmony of the whole is chiefly 
due ; the patterning however, is of unconcealed geometrical 
character, the treatmt&t of foliage almost childishly imitative, 
and the animals and the figures grotesque as in all primitive and 
imitative art. 



AMONG decorative aligners there are those who can throw 
. off at once a compete, sketch of their scheme, having con- 
ceived it by a swM and comprehensive synthesis; others 
who can slowly elaborate fc design as each successive part is exe- 
cuted. Which process ndids the higher artistic accomplishment 
is answered in opposite wfc$rs by different artists and theorists. 
There are many excellent O&signers to whom slowness and even 
hesitation in execution are hecessary. Others realize a design at 
once in all the just relation of its parts, both as to form and 
color;, their quick esthetic Kfonception is preceded, however, by 
close analytical study. Rapidly planned artistic designs will 
often be found to possess special invaluable qualities and utilities 
of their own, as for instance & inore decisive, striking and orig- 
inal character than is usually reached by slow elaboration. 



IN decorating a panelled ceiling the same .design may be 
repeated several times. Let tnfe beams be v of the. same color 
as the groundwork of the panels 'so as to bring the two 
together as much as possible \ the spaces betweenmay be 
of a rich cream color, with ornaments of gold shaded with 
lines, the stiles pale green and the mouldings gilt. Sometimes 
a very good effect is obtained fey raising the ornament 
while painting it, which is done by using very thick color and 
then gilding it. Tones of pale blue and. salmon color, also cream 
grounds, with ornaments, in light red look well; pale green and 
salmon pink also combine well for a ceiling, particularly when 
lightness is required. The ceiling should be brought into the 
frieze by means of the coloring and design. Sometimes a few 
panels with cupids and sky look charming ntere and there, but as 
these would have to be numerous owing to the separation of the 
beams preventing the use of large panels, it would become very 
expensive. 



THE arts of the goldsmith and silversmith are never wanting 
in interest for they are essentially decorative and are capa- 
ble of adding in a material degree to the intrinsic value 
of the most precious metal. Where such articles as vases and 
cups are formed in separate pieces, the parts are soldered 
together by an alloy of silver, copper, and brass in the case of 
gold, and by a solution of borax in the case of plated silver, 
such silver being first rolled out on sheets with ingots of copper 
or being the result of electro deposition oncopper. Relief orna- 
ments are east separately and then attached, or are formed on 
the sheet by hammer and punch, the figures appearing on the 
opposite side to that facing the operator, or the ornaments may 
be enchased by submitting the sheets to the pressure of rollers 
with steel dies. On many articles all of these processes are rep- 
resented. A gold coat is given to copper with" an amalgam of 
gold and mercury ; the copper is then heated and the mercury 
dissipated, or a linen cloth may be saturated in a solution of 
gold and set on fire, the black powder being rubbed on the cop- 
per with a cork moistened with salt water until the gilding 
appears. 
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l O strengthen oil paintings and prevent mould or mildeW, from 
dampness, paint the back of the canvas with a good qual- 
ity of white lead. ' '<'. 



TO Dilute Varnish.— Instead of diluting with turpentine a 
varnish that will not work well, mix the heavy 'varnish 
with a thinner varnish taken from a freshly opened .can of 
the same grade. " ' 



BRILLIANT Polish for Jewelry.— Saturate green vitriol with 
a solution of oxalic acid. Filter' and dry, then place it on 
an iron dish and expose it to a moderate heat. Rub on 
the article to be polished. 



AIRING varnish.— It is a good plan after a can is first opened 
to leave the cork out over night before using the varnish. 
After that keep the can well corked, but air the varnish 
fifteen minutes each time before using it. 



TO make furniture paste, to cement or fill in blemishes in 
furniture especially mahogany. Moisten four ounces of 
scraped beeswax thoroughly in turpentine, then to a 
quarter of an ounce of powdered resin, add enough Indian red 
to bring it to a deep mahogany color. Stir all thoroughly 
together. 



A HINT as to Spjrit Varnish.— Varnish made with alcohol 
will get dull and' spongy by the evaporation of the alcohol, 
leaving, as it does, water in the varnish, as all commercial 
alcohol contains water. To correct this effect, strips of gelatine 
should be placed in the varnish ; these will absorb the water 
leaving the varnish clear and bright. The gelatine will get 
quite soft, but on being dried can be used again. 



TO bronze plaster figures. For the ground after it is rubbed 
clean and smooth take Prussian blue, verditer, and spruce 
ocher grind them separately in turpentine, and mix them 
in the proportion which will give the color desired ; the propor- 
tion is best discovered by experimenting with a spoonful of each. 
After going over the figure, grind a little dutch metal in some 
of the composition and apply with skill to the raised parts of 
the figure. 



TO restore the color to rusty black leather chairs or sofas. — 
Take the yolks of two eggs, and the white of one, beat 
well, then shake in a bottle until like oil, then in a small 
tablespoonful of geneva, dissolve an ordinary tea lump of loaf 
sugar, make this thick with ivory black well worked in, mix 
with the egg and apply to the leather with a brush after a few 
minutes polish with a clean dry brush till bright and shining, 
then set away a few days to harden. 



TO make artificial coral for aquariums or grottoes. To every 
ounce of clear rosin dissolved in a brass pan, add two 
drams of the finest vermilion, stir well together, then dip 
the twigs and branches or some prefer to apply with a brush. 
The twigs should be peeled and dried before dipping; little knots 
of twine tied on here, and there adds to the coral resemblance; 
after they are cool hold over a gentle fire, warm a little and 
they will become smooth and polished. White coval may be 
prepared in the same way by using white lead instead of ver- 
milion ; this is only suitable for fresh water aquariums. 
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